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real federation, and other important cities followed, New York 
organizing more than a year ago. The " federation idea " makes 
possible more effective work by uniting the community, thus bringing 
in more liberal subscriptions, at the same time eliminating indiscrim- 
inate solicitation of funds, and the resultant duplication of effort and 
expenditure. 

While Dr. Bogen makes no claim to scientific treatment of the 
subject, he has produced a valuable handbook. His pioneer work 
should be followed by other volumes ; for even the general literature 
of social service is not well supplied with works of a scientific nature. 

Oscar Leonard. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Industrial Experience of Trade School Girls in Massachusetts. 
Boston, Women's Educational and Industrial Union, 1918. — 275 
pages. 

The question of vocational education for girls is still in the stage 
of controversy and debate. Probably the majority of those who think 
about it at all would maintain that vocational education for girls 
must center in their problems as future home-makers. In view of the 
comparatively short time that girls are employed in wage-earning 
pursuits, one would say offhand that it was hardly worth while to 
put time and money into specific trade training. 

There is, however, a growing sentiment in favor of adequate prep- 
aration for industrial work. Trade schools for girls which were 
founded ten or fifteen years ago and supported by private funds 
largely for their general educative value and for their service in more 
efficient home-making, are now, as part of our system of public edu- 
cation, faced with the necessity of meeting a new test, that of trade 
efficiency. To what extent can the trade school equip a girl as an 
efficient producer? The main purpose of the present study is to 
answer this question. 

This is done by an intensive investigation of the industrial experi- 
ence of the girls who used in a wage-earning capacity the training 
they had received in the trade schools of Boston, Cambridge and 
Worcester. It may be noted incidentally that only one-third of the 
total number who have attended these schools have put their specific 
training to commercial use. On the basis of the industrial experience 
of this group, it is apparent that the trade-school girl is not clearly 
more efficient as a producer than the girl who is trained in the shop. 
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This statement should be qualified in the case of the beginner. The 
girl who has been to the trade school receives a higher initial wage 
but she does not maintain this relative superiority throughout her 
working career. 

By far the most interesting and valuable part of the study is the 
analysis of the extent to which the trade school is responsible for the 
generally unfavorable results of its training. It appears that the 
schools have confined their training almost exclusively to the hand- 
sewing trades — custom dressmaking and millinery. The authors of 
the report show in a convincing way that the recent evolution of both 
these branches of industry has been such that they offer " continually 
decreasing opportunities for the young inexperienced worker." They 
demand " a definite type of worker, with some general education, 
maturity, skill, and experience," and they are " wholly inadequate " as 
a primary basis for a system of trade training in the cities studied. 
The future of trade training is here shown to be bound up with a 
wider selection of trades. It must be of course an outgrowth of the 
industrial needs of the community. Failure to keep in closest touch 
with changing industrial opportunities is going to result in futile 
training. 

There is a peculiar timeliness to this study when girls and women 
are going into industrial occupations at an abnormally rapid rate, 
and when it would appear that for at least a generation to come they 
will make up a larger proportion of the working force than ever be- 
fore. It is a valuable addition to the Studies in Economic Relations 
of Women. 

Emilie J. Hutchinson. 

Columbia University. 



